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The two new class rooms have been used 
by public school teachers for illustrated 
talks to their classes, by classes from the 
New York School of Applied Design, by 
classes of children from the Settlement 
Guild, under the direction of Miss Kallen, 
and by classes in the extension work of Co- 
lumbia University, the College of the City 
of New York, and New York University. 

The study room of textiles has had about 
one hundred visitors, and there have been 
frequent classes in the galleries. The De- 
partment of Music of Teachers' College and 
the Columbia Summer School have availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded for 
the study of types of musical instru- 
ments and the Class in Physics of Teachers' 
College is also among those who have made 
use of the collection for study purposes. 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

The Museum, through its officers, has 
borne its part in meetings of societies with 
which it is affiliated, the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, The American Federa- 
tion of Arts and the School Art League, 
while to the Municipal Art Gallery of the 
Washington Irving High School of this 
City, opened with a view to making the 
art treasures of the City more easily acces- 
sible to the business section, it lent for the 
summer months a selection of seventy-eight 
modern oil paintings and water-colors. 

CONCLUSION 

In these pages stress has been laid upon 
the material growth of the Museum, its col- 
lections, accessions, building, and educa- 
tional work, as is fitting in the yearly ac- 
counting of the Board of Trustees to the 
corporate body; but the reader, forgetful 
of the occasion of this report, should not 
be led to infer that equal importance has 
not been attached by Trustees and staff 
alike to the most essential element of the 
Museum's life, the object of all of its en- 
deavors. Facts and figures are given be- 
cause they show more clearly than any- 
thing else that could be offered, the effort 
to give to the people of this City a place 
where objects of art may be studied, un- 
derstood, and enjoyed. 

Robert W. de Forest, President. 



KOREAN POTTERY 

A RAPIDLY growing taste for the 
early ceramics of Far Eastern 
nations is an interest of the day 
^ which has, as yet, found only lim- 
ited illustration in the Museum collections, 
and for this reason a recent gift of thirty- 




CELADON VASE, KOREAN 
KORYU DYNASTY 

two pieces of ancient Korean porcelain 
received from Mr. Samuel T. Peters is 
timely and welcome as a supplement and 
addition to the half-dozen examples of this 
ware previously shown here. The new 
pieces are now exhibited temporarily in the 
Room of Recent Accessions before taking 
their permanent place among the other 
porcelains. 

Those of the general public who last 
year saw the loan exhibition of early Ori- 
ental ceramics, organized by the Japan 
Society, gained acquaintance with some of 
the finest specimens of such ancient porce- 
lains known to exist, and the exhibition 
apparently aroused a lasting enthusiasm 
for wares of this kind, even among many 
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who, as a rule, care little for Oriental art. 
The strange beauty of the vases and other 
objects shown at that time, the curious in- 
dividuality which sets such porcelains apart 
from all other ceramics, and the perfection 
in workmanship, form, and color which 
they represent came as a stimulating nov- 
elty to the majority of observers and as an- 
other evidence of the artistic splendor of 



vented, the Korean artisans adapted, al- 
though the latter developed a type of ware 
characteristic of the peculiar national 
temper and introspective mind. The quiet 
shapes of Korean pottery, the soft green 
color, and faint, fine decoration of one very 
typical variety, fulfil perfectly the estab- 
lished ideas of what a production of the 
hermit kingdom should be. 





CELADON VASES, KOREAN 
KORYU DYNASTY 



the Far East during the Sung dynasty — a 
time when in Europe art was struggling 
from post-classical lethargy into the savage 
vigor of the Romanesque. Although the 
most remarkable group of early porcelains 
in the exhibition was of Chinese manu- 
facture, the fifty or more specimens of 
Korean ware lost none of their interest 
through contrast with the bolder and more 
masculine types to which they owe their 
origin. While the Chinese potters in- 



Such ware has been brought to the at- 
tention of western nations only within the 
past ten years, since the time when the 
Russian disturbances in the Far East 
broke down native customs and supersti- 
tions and allowed the excavation — or rather 
the rifling — of the old graves from which 
practically all Korean pottery comes. 
Archaeological knowledge on this subject 
is as yet rather vague, but the main facts 
thus far established indicate that the man- 
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ufacture of such ware began in Korea with 
the establishment of the Koryu dynasty 
in 936 A. D. and ceased with the fall of 
that house in 1392. 1 During this period 
the country was Buddhistic and the burial 
rites prescribed the interment with the body 
of much pottery, including vases, jars, 
wine-pots, rouge-boxes, cups, and other 
similar objects; but with the change in 
rulers Buddhism was supplanted by Con- 
fucianism and pottery ceased to be buried 
with the dead. At this time the capital 
was moved from Song-do to Seoul, and as 
all mortuary ceramics come from the bury- 
ing grounds of the former city and none 
from the latter, it may safely be stated 
that practically every piece of Korean 
tomb-ware was made anterior to 1 392. The 
problem of dating individual specimens is 
difficult, because the carelessness of ex- 
cavators and the generally disturbed state 
of the graves make accurate knowledge of 
sources hard to obtain, but as a rule Mr. 
John Piatt 2 believes the bolder and cruder 
pieces to be the earlier and the finely decor- 
ated kind with white and black ornament 
on a green ground to date from the later 
phase of the art in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Both early and late 
specimens are included in Mr. Peters' gift. 
It may be of interest here to give a quo- 
tation from Bushell of an early Chinese writer 
named Hsii-Ching, who accompanied an 
embassy to Korea on the accession of a 
new king in the year 1125 and published 

Chinese, Corean, and Japanese potteries, 
Japan Society, note by R. L. Hobson. 

2 Burlington Magazine, vol. XX, p. 222. An- 
cient Korean Tomb Wares, by John Piatt. 



his impressions of the country in 1 167. In 
speaking of the native porcelain found there 
he says: 

"There is a ceramic ware made in Korea 
of green color, which is called by the na- 
tives of the country 'kingfisher green'. In 
these latter years the pieces have been more 
skilfully fashioned, and the color of the 
glaze has also been much improved. There 
are wine pots moulded in the shape of 
melons, with simple lids at the top sur- 
mounted by ducks squatting in the midst 
of lotus flowers. The Koreans are clever 
also in the making of bowls and dishes, 
wine cups and tea cups, flower vases, and 
hot water vessels for tea drinkers, which 
are all, generally speaking, copied from 
the forms of the Ting-chou wares [of 
China], so that I need only allude to them 
and not illustrate them by figures, only 
giving the wine pots as being of novel and 
original design. 

"In Korea the table vessels used at en- 
tertainments for eating and drinking are 
usually made of gilded metal or of silver, 
although they esteem green porcelain ware 
more highly than either of these two 
materials. They have incense burners 
shaped like lions, which are also of 
'kingfisher green', the four-footed monster 
being represented seated upon a lotus leaf 
with tilted margin, which forms the stand 
of the urn. This is one of the most in- 
genious and striking of their ceramic de- 
signs; the other forms are for the most part 
moulded after the shapes of the ancient 
imperial porcelain of Yueh-chou, or from 
the modern productions of the kilns of 
lu-chou." D. F. 




CELADON BOWLS, KOREAN 
KORYU DYNASTY 
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